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The Death Masks of Dean Swift 


BY T. G. WILSON 


HE death mask of Dean Swift in the Laurence Hutton Collec- 
oo at Princeton University (Figs. 1 and 2) is of considerable 
interest, as it may be the only one of its type in existence. 

There are, however, two other known death masks of the Dean, 
both of which are now in the Anatomical Museum of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. One of these (Fig. 3) has been known for very many 
years, and has been described by Sir Walter Scott, Monck Mason, 
and Sir William Wilde, the father of Oscar Wilde. This mask, 
like that at Princeton, was obviously taken after the post-mortem 
examination had been performed, for there is an unmistakable 
mark across the forehead where the skull had been sawn across in 
order to remove the vault so that the brain could be examined. 
When the vault of the skull was replaced after the autopsy the loss 
of bony substance caused by the saw cut was not, of course, re- 
placed and, as is usual, the top of the skull soon slipped backwards 
by the force of gravity. These two factors caused the forehead to 
look unnaturally low and receding. Before the impression or mold 
for this mask was taken the Dean’s false teeth had been removed, 
giving the mouth a flabby, indrawn, and typically edentulous ap- 
pearance. At a later stage some unknown craftsman tinkered with 
the mask. The eyes were made to appear open and bushy eyebrows 
were added. Finally, in this Trinity College mask the unknown 

1 For a brief description of the Hutton Collection, with bibliographical references, 
see “The Laurence Hutton Collection of Masks,” the Chronicle, XIV, No. 3 (Spring, 
1953), 152-155. For other photographic reproductions of the Princeton mask of Jona- 
than Swift, see Laurence Hutton, Portraits in Plaster, New York, 1894, p. [183]; Ernst 
Benkard, Das Ewige Antlitz, Berlin, 1927, Plates 15-16 (the same photographs being 
reproduced in Ernst Benkard, Undying Faces, translated from the German by Mar- 


garet M. Green, New York [1929], Plates 17-18); and ‘““How Great Men Really Looked” 
(photographs by Eric Schaal), Life, XXXIII, No. 25 (Dec. 22, 1952), 74.—Ep. 
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craftsman added an arbitrary head behind the face and wrote four 
lines in ink across the back of the neck. After the lapse of two 
centuries some of this inscription is still legible, particularly when 
examined under ultraviolet light. It reads (the italicized words are 
doubtful): “Dean Swift taken off in the coffin on night of His 
burial all the features at one side ... than. . . the other in nature 
... J.D.” The initials J.D. at the bottom left-hand corner of the 
inscription are apparently a signature. 

Judging by the excellent photographs very kindly sent me, the 
Princeton mask was taken from the same original mold of the 
Dean’s face as this Trinity mask. In the writer’s opinion the photo- 
graphs also show clearly that additional plaster of Paris has been 
added around the eyes and possibly over the eyebrows, as a neces- 
sary preliminary to the fashioning of the open eyes and bushy eye- 
brows of the Trinity mask. If this is correct, the Princeton mask 
represents an intermediate stage between the first post-mortem im- 
pression (in which the eyes would undoubtedly have been closed) 
and the final sculptured effigy in Trinity College, which was almost 
certainly intended for posthumous use as a bust, or at least as a 
guide for the sculptor in making one. Death masks have been used 
for this purpose since Roman, if not earlier, times. 

“Suffice it to say,” declares Hutton in his original account of the 
manner in which he acquired the Princeton mask, “that the orig- 
inal mask, according to Dr. Wilde, disappeared from Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in 1845 or 1846, and that a copy of it, identical with 
Dr. Wilde’s engraving of it, came into my possession some forty 
years later through a little dealer in plaster casts in London whom 
I never found at any hour of the day or evening in a condition of 
perfect sobriety. He could never explain how he became possessed - 
of it and he did not even know whose mask it was.”? Hutton, 
therefore, knew nothing of the history of this mask. His pictur- 
esque story contains a couple of inaccuracies. It was not the cast, 
but the mold from which it was taken, which had been mislaid— 
apparently temporarily, for it is there now—by Trinity College. 
This mold, in any case, is not of importance, as it is an impression, 
not of the Dean’s face, but of the death mask itself after the open 
eyes had been fashioned and the other alterations made. Further, 
the Princeton mask is by no means identical with this Trinity 
mask, as we have seen. 

The second Trinity death mask (Fig. 4), which came into the 


2 Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton, recorded by Isabel Moore, New York, 
1905, Pp. 200. 
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writer’s possession some few years ago (1951), is of extreme interest 
because it was taken before the post-mortem.* It had previously 
been owned by W. Chetwode Crawley, a well-known amateur 
historian and antiquarian in Dublin, who pasted on the back of 
the mask a piece of paper on which he had written: ‘““This mask 
of Dean Swift was purchased by me in 1885 from W. C. K. Wilde, 
who had inherited it from his father Sir William Wilde, the Dean’s 
biographer.” This mask is obviously of respectable antiquity. It 
has at some time been painted with balsam of copaiba, which when 
first applied is flesh-colored, but turns dark brown with age, as in 
the present instance. The name ‘“‘Del Veccho” is inscribed in bold 
roman figures on the back. This is presumably the signature of 
the craftsman who made the cast, and possibly also the original 
mold. He may have been an ancestor of a family of art dealers 
named Del Vecchio who flourished in Dublin in the early nine- 
teenth century. 

The differences in detail between the two Trinity masks are 
very interesting, and all derive from the fact that the earlier mask 
was taken before the post-mortem, probably during the period of 
rigor mortis, before the acceleration of the morbid processes of 
death and bodily decay. In consequence the whole appearance of 
the face is firmer and stronger, and more in accordance with what 
one would expect Swift to look like, even in death. The nose is not 
quite so finely chiseled, the cheeks are not so puffy and swollen, 
and there are various other small differences of detail which may 
be explained by supposing that about twenty-four hours elapsed 
between the taking of the two casts. The principal difference, 
however, is in the shape and expression of the mouth. It is clear 
that at this time the Dean’s false teeth had not been removed, as 
they were by the time the later cast was taken, and their being in 
position would help to preserve the powerful semblance of his face 
in life. Here the mouth is strong, firm, and full; the face as a 
whole is longer because the calvarium and teeth are in their proper 
places, the lower jaw has not yet slipped sideways, and there is 
certainly no trace of facial paralysis. The flabby looseness and in- 
drawing of the lips in the later cast are not yet present, and this, 
with the fullness of the corners of the mouth, makes the features 
much more like those we see in Jervis’ portrait and other like- 
nesses of the Dean. The eyes are closed. The top of the skull has 

8See T. G. Wilson, “A Hitherto Undescribed Death-Mask of Dean Swift,” The 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, LXXXI, Part 2 (1951), 107- 


114, illus. (A cast of the earlier Trinity mask was presented to the Princeton Library 
by Dr. Wilson in 1953—Ep.) 
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not yet been sawn across for the purposes of autopsy, and in con- 
sequence the marked recession of the forehead in the later mask, 
which would be almost pathological had it existed in life, is shown 
to be an artifact. The eyebrows are much less prominent in this 
cast, and in their outer portions almost devoid of hair. This may 
have resulted from a senile atrophic change, for we know that in 
his earlier days the Dean had a fine luxurious growth. Knowledge 
of this no doubt prompted the sculptor to fashion fuller eyebrows 
when he made the eyes open and added the back of the head to 
the later cast. 

Why these additions were made to the later and not to the 
better earlier cast, is one of the many mysteries about the latter. 
Indeed, it is difficult to understand why the second cast was taken 
at all, and particularly at such a late stage. It suggests that those 
who took the second cast may not have known of the existence of 
the first, or may not have had access to it. 

Although the earlier death mask was in Wilde’s possession, he 
left us no record of it; why, we can only surmise. It undoubtedly 
upset most of the deductions he had made from the better-known 
later mask, as set out in his book The Closing Years of Dean 
Swift’s Life (1849), but this would not be a deterrent to one of 
Wilde’s well-known scientific integrity. It is more likely that he 
acquired the mask late in life, when the fire of his zeal was sink- 


ing, and that he himself died before he found time to describe it. 
Whether he was aware of the existence of the Princeton mask we 
shall probably never know. 


we 
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Letters of Aubrey Beardsley 


EDITED BY R. A. WALKER 


AM glad that the authorities of the Princeton University Library 

have decided to publish these letters of Aubrey Beardsley, and 
I am both grateful and honored to have been allowed to put them 
into chronological order and to add a few notes. They form the 
majority of a collection of some ninety letters, those omitted here 
being childish efforts written to his parents from a small private 
school, probably in Epsom, unimportant brief notes, and letters 
which have already appeared in print. They are all part of the 
splendid collection of Beardsley drawings and Beardsleyana owned 
by the Library.* 

I am especially glad to include the numerous letters to Leonard 
Smithers. I had known of them for many years, but unfortunately 
I could not get permission to publish them with those in the Hunt- 
ington Library which I issued in my edition of Letters from Aubrey 
Beardsley to Leonard Smithers, the First Edition Club, 1937. Those 
printed here must, of course, be read with the main corpus of the 
188 contained in that book. 

It must be admitted that there are no startling discoveries in 
this correspondence, although the letter of September, 1896, in 
which Beardsley states that the Salomé drawings are ‘“‘practically 
destroyed,” is alarming. Without examining all the originals, I can 
only assume that Beardsley was exaggerating. Two tests have been 
made (one by a firm of artists’ colormen) with drawings several 
years old, and in neither case did the ink show signs of deteriora- 
tion, even in boiling water, until it was rubbed. In one case the 
Whatman paper disintegrated before the ink. 

The letters to his sister Mabel are interesting and rare, although 
the affection and trust between brother and sister made it likely 
that they wrote to each other frequently. The majority have prob- 
ably been destroyed. It is unfortunately all too clear that the artist 
was, at the least, very uneasy about his agreement with Smithers 
and his publisher’s ability to be of much assistance to him. If he 

1See A. E. Gallatin and Alexander D. Wainwright, comps., The Gallatin Beards- 
ley Collection in the Princeton University Library: A Catalogue, Princeton, 1952. 


Many additions have been made to the collection since the publication of the 
catalogue.—Eb. 
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had lived on, it is evident that a break would have taken place. 
In the above mentioned book I have already written on that curi- 
ous mixture of crook and patron of art that was Leonard Smithers. 

I trust that these letters will be read with interest by collectors 
to whom every scrap of information is of value. As in the case of 
John Keats, that other English genius, also a consumptive, dying 
misunderstood before the age of thirty, the world of art and letters 
is avid of all facts that reveal the rare workings of the mind and 
imagination of Aubrey Beardsley. 


59 Charlwood St Warwick Sq. S. W. 
Dear Mr Keighley. [March, 1893] 


I should be so much obliged if you could let me have the black 
& white drawing I left with you. The title is “La femme incom- 
prise” & is worked in semi japanesque style. I am sending a good 
deal of work to the New English Art Club & Monday next is the 
sending-in day. I am anxious that this particular drawing should be 
shown. I am so sorry to trouble you. 


Sincerely yours Aubrey Beardsley. 


Beardsley had presumably offered this drawing to The Pall Mali Magazine, which 
later, in June and July, 1893, published the two drawings “Of a Neophyte . . .” and 
“The Kiss of Judas.” He here acknowledges his debt to Japan, which is certainly 
more apparent in his early work than the influence of art nouveau. At the head of 
the letter is written in another hand “Sent March 23. 1893.” 


59 Charlwood St Warwick Sq. S W. 
Dear Mr Keighley [June (?), 1893] 


I am returning you the “Kiss of Judas” & must apologize for 
having kept it so long; but I was stopping down at Brighton when 
you sent it & there was a little delay in the forwarding. The subject 
of the legend seems to me to fit in well with pictorial treatment. 

I suggest that my drawing should contain in one decorative 
scheme,—the strange form kissing its victim (as the centre), with 
the other incidents (such as the diabolical commission, the suicide 
& victim after death) worked round it. I will let you have it soon. 
It certainly is an awfully striking legend. 


Sincerely yours Aubrey Beardsley. 


He was probably returning the manuscript of the story of “A Kiss of Judas,” by 
“X. L.,” which was later published in The Pall Mall Magazine, July, 1893. 
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114, Cambridge Street, S.W. 

Dear de Mattos [1893] 

Gleeson White no longer edits the Studio, it is run entirely by 

the proprietor Charles Holme. If you care to see him here is what 
you asked for. The book looks capital. 


Yours sincerely Aubrey Beardsley. 


Alexander Louis Teixeira de Mattos (1865-1921), journalist and translator, was 
born at Amsterdam but lived from his boyhood in England. He was editor of 
Dramatic Opinions and The Candid Friend and translated into English the works 
of Maeterlinck, Fabre, Leblanc, and others. He had evidently asked Beardsley for a 
letter of introduction to The Studio. 


114 Cambridge St S W. 
Dear Bobby. [July (?), 1893] 
So sorry to hear youre not well. Of course Hampton Court would 
be foolish without Mantegna. Im afraid the pilgrimage must stand 
over now for some time, as next week I shall be hard at work work- 
ing off arrears for Dent. Salomé goes famously. I have done two 
more since I saw you; one, of them, the Studio picture redrawn & 
immensely improved. 
Ever yours Aubrey 


To Robert Ross. Written shortly after Beardsley was commissioned in June, 1893 
to make the Salomé illustrations. At the end of the letter is Beardsley’s signature 
device of three candles, which is reproduced. 
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114 Cambridge St Warwick Sq S W. 
Dear Evans [February (?), 1894] 


Thanks for your letter. I should be charmed to do something for 
Jeffries. Of course you know how horribly busy I am just now. & 
without affectation may say that just now I could hardly spare the 
time to go over the paper printing works. Could you put me in 
communication with Jeffries & I could arrange a day of meeting 
say in about a fortnight from now. Any how let them know that 
I’m anxious to do something for them. 

Have just been asked to contribute to a forthcoming magazine 
“St. Pauls.” I am going to do a full page illustration of the wonder- 
ful & gorgeous Song of Songs, in mystico-Oriental style. They pay 
well. 

Ever yours Aubrey Beardsley. 


To Frederick H. Evans. Beardsley’s first headpiece appeared in Saint Paul’s in 
March, 1894. The drawing for the Song of Songs was probably never made. 


114, Cambridge Street, S. W. 

Dear Purchas Feby 27. [1894?] 
It was very good of you to recollect young Wratislaw. However 
he is now reconciled with his father & settled in his office. I hope 
I may have the pleasure of seeing Mrs Purchas & yourself ere long. 


We are always at home on Thursday afternoons. 
Yours Aubrey Beardsley. 


Theodore William Graf Wratislaw (1871-1933) was by lineal descent a count of 
the Holy Roman Empire. He was born and educated at Rugby, where two of his 
forebears had been masters. Of his published poems Caprices (1893), The Pity of 
Love (1895), and Orchids .(1896) are best known. He was qualified as a solicitor and 
entered the Estate Office at Somerset House in 1895. This letter may refer to his 
return to his profession. 

10 & 11, St. James’s Place, S. W. 
My dear Lane [1895] 

Your note has come to [sic] late for me to get the Grant Allen 
T. P. ready by tomorrow morning early but you shall have it in the 
early afternoon. I am engaged alas next Friday for lunch or should 
have been charmed to be with you. 


Sincerely yours Aubrey Beardsley 


Possibly this refers to the title-page of The British Barbarians in the “Keynotes” 
Series. 
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57- Chester Terrace. S. W. 

Dear Mrs Savile Clark. Tuesday. [July, 1895] 

It was quite delightful of you to send me that art muslin. It 

suits me so well & will be so nice & cool in the hot weather. If my 

tailor finds that there is any over I shall get some curtains made. 
Yours very sincerely Aubrey Beardsley 


Probably meant as a joke; see Beardsley’s The Story of Venus and Tannhduser: 
“a delicate chemise of white muslin, spangled with gold and profusely pleated.” 
Beardsley took a lease of 57 Chester Terrace for three years from June 24, 1895, 
but surrendered it on December 25, 1895, with furniture, fixtures, etc. on a valua- 
tion, to Sir William Hollingworth Quayle Jones. 


Café Anglais [Paris] 
My dear Smithers [1895?] 

Many thanks for cheque. So glad you liked the last Rape. I am 
sending you the last “full page” in a day or so. (The battle of the 
beaux & belles) 

I think the sylphs & the cul de lampe had better be thrown into 
one, & form the terminal decoration to the book. In all, that will 
be g nine [sic] drawings, plus the cover. What of the Savoy????????? 

I began by trying to save money here & did save 200 frs the first 
week. However I cant keep it up. Duvals end by becoming loath- 
some & impossible. 
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Regular March weather here. Most anxious to have your advice 
about some new rooms. With tender enquiries after your health 


Yr Aubrey Beardsley 


Drawings for the Rape 
1 (Frontispiece) Dream 
2 (Headpiece) Billet doux 
Toilet 
Baron burning offering 
Barge 
Rape 
Cave of Spleen 
Battle 
Sylphs (cul de lampe) 

AB 


OO 


P S I hear that Le Gallienne is anxious to collaborate with me 
in some Literary way or other!!!!! 


On the second page of the letter is a self-caricature of Beardsley walking in the 
wind; see reproduction. 


10 & 11, St. James’s Place, S.W. 
My dear Friend Thursday [September (?), 1895] 


I found your charming letter awaiting me on my return to this 
desolate city. I have been touring all over the world & ended in 
Dieppe & lost my little all at the “Little horses.” Your book plate 
shall be my first care. I wish by the way you would give my wages 
now for it. The Venus (1st 3 chapters) will appear in No 1 of the 
Savoy. With pictures of course. What has your summer holiday 


been like? 
Aubrey Beardsley 
Probably written to Miss Olive Custance, who became the wife of Lord Alfred 
Douglas. 


St. Mary’s Abbey, Windermere. 
Dear Mr. Mathews [1895] 


Could you get for me 1 copy of the 1st or some early edition of 
Gifford’s translation of Juvenal. I dont think it is rare or expensive. 
With best wishes for the season 


Yours very sincerely Aubrey Beardsley 
116 
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Probably written to Elkin Mathews, who had in 1894 dissolved his partnership 
with John Lane. St. Mary’s Abbey was a private house in Windermere near the 
church of St. Mary. It has not been previously known that Beardsley visited Winder- 
mere, but from July, 1895 until he went to Boscombe, Bournemouth, in August, 
1896 he was wandering about. 


Grand Hotel de Saxe, Bruxelles 
My dear Smithers [April, 1896] 


I hope you liked the cul de lampe. I thought it rather pretty. 

I suppose you are up to your eyes in work so dont bother to write. 
I saw the announcement of Mialls book in the Times. The Hétel 
is of an abysmal dulness just now. I am about the only person 
stopping on. Weather filthy. I am taking creosote pills & am not 
allowed to eat fish &, no wine yet. I have tried to amuse myself by 
writing limericks on my troubles but have got no further than 

There once was a young invalid 

Whose lung would do nothing but bleed. 
Symons shall finish it if he is a good boy. I am just going to take 
a daring step & have my hair cut. Not without however offering up 
a little prayer first beginning “Oh Lord who art never unmindful 
of the prayers of thy faithful people, & whose loving kindness is so 
particular that thou hast not disdained to number the hairs of our 
heads, grant I beseech thee that in the difficult ordeal (through 
which it hath pleased thee I shall presently pass), some few hairs 
may be left me to be numbered, & to be an everlasting annoyance 
unto thy people Philistia.” 


Yours A B 


On the second page of the letter is a self-caricature of a long-haired Beardsley. 
The drawing has been reproduced in the catalogue of the Gallatin Beardsley Col- 
lection, p. 3. Nocturnes and Pastorals, a book of verse by A. Bernard Miall, Smithers, 


1896. 


Grand Hotel de Saxe, Bruxelles 
Dearest Ma [April, 1896] 


Many thanks for letter. I am much better & the Dr allows me to 
come to London early in May. Yesterday I took quite a long walk 
—although I was told not to. It did me a lot of good. My spirits 
have gone up at the prospect of wiping Brussels dust off my shoes. 
1 saw the advertisement of the concert you went to in the Times. 
1 was so interested to see that Sophie Menter (the heroine of the 
3 musicians) was playing again in London. I should so much have 
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liked to have heard her. The C minor is a sweet & beautiful thing. 
It seems ages since I heard any nice music. In gt haste & with lots 
of love 


Your loving Aubrey 


Presumably he refers to Beethoven’s piano concerto No. 3. 


17 Campden Grove Kensington 
Mon cher Maitre [Ca.May, 1896] 

It was not without hesitation that I allowed myself the pleasure 
of placing this little edition of The Rape of the Lock under your 
protection, for I feared you would find it a very poor offering. 
Please accept it as a friend rather than a critic, & forgive if you can 
some of it’s shortcomings. 

I have only just returned from Brussels where I was laid up with 
severe congestion of the lungs. I am better now but still a dreadful 
wreck. 

With kindest regards to Mrs Gosse & to yourself 

Yours very sincerely Aubrey Beardsley 


To Edmund Gosse. The wording is somewhat reminiscent of the dedication to 
Beardsley’s The Story of Venus and Tannhduser. The letter has been published in 
A. E. Gallatin, Aubrey Beardsley; Catalogue of Drawings and Bibliography, New 
York, 1945, p. 64. Gosse’s letter of thanks for the dedication and the gift of the 
book, May 16, 1896, is also in the Gallatin Beardsley Collection. 


17 Campden Grove. 
Dear Smithers [June 6 (?), 1896] 

Another delay in returning to Crowborough. Result is I shant 
return at all now, but am off to Brighton or somewhere immedi- 
ately. Will let you know my whereabouts as soon as I do. 


Yours A B. 


First published in German in Briefe, Kalendernotizen u. die Vier Zeichnungen 
zu E. A. Poe von Aubrey Beardsley, Munich, ig08, p. 13; a translation from the 
German was published in Letters from Aubrey Beardsley to Leonard Smithers, 
Letter II. 


S. E. H. [Spread Eagle Hotel] 

[With envelope postmarked 

My dear Smithers Epsom, July 6, 1896] 
I shall be enchanté de vous voir any afternoon & any time this 
week. My engagement tablets show a virgin face so make the day 
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what you will. I shall be awfully glad to have a chat with you. The 
pisspots is turning out a pretty thing. 

How goes the Savoy, & what are the wild reviews saying? 

I think the forty thieves will be my best choice. I fancy I shall 
do the pictures in a very superior Morte D’arthurian manner. 

Gray has just sent me a copy of his new book of verses. They 
are really admirable & might be reviewed (I should have thought) 
in our monthly. I wish Gray was asked more frequently to con- 
tribute for us, he is one of the few younger men worth printing. 
Symonds dislike of his work is perfectly ridiculous. 

Yours chastely A B. 


He refers to one of the drawings for Lysistrata. John Gray’s book of verse was 
Spiritual Poems, Vale Press, 1896. 


Pier View. Boscombe. 

[With envelope postmarked Bourne- 

My dear Smithers. mouth, August 14, 1896] 

What a time you must have had moving! The picture for your 

catalogue should now be permanent,—a drawing of the Arcade 

from some point of view that would admit the introduction of 

figures. Shall be so glad to have the Madan, Bohn is all I have with 
me. I did a pretty sketch for Bathyllus as Leda last night. 


Boscombe is a strange place! Pier View is quite the best place 
to put up at in it. The Chine Hotel was too expensive for anything, 
& they say that it is not as good as it used to be. 

How many pictures may I do for the Juvenal? 

With best wishes for 4 & 5 Royal Arcade 


Yours ever A B. 


Kindest regards from my sister. 
Whose Latin Dictionary is worth having? I shall have to get one. 


Pier View 

[With envelope postmarked Boscombe, 

My dear Smithers August 18, 1896] 
I hope you are much better now, & that the move is not proving 
too exasperating; also that you found a Pullman on your train 
back. I am doing a Bathyllus No 2 as I feel that I cannot say all I 
should like to about him in one picture. We wrote to all the pub- 
lishers, private persons etc, etc. we could think of this morning 
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for right to reproduce work. My sister is going to call on Lane 
personally (also on Dent). I will let you know results as soon as 
possible. Some new original work will I think be wanted to com- 
plete the album, say 2 or g drawings. I am so anxious for it to be 
an entirely pretty monument of my work & to contain my latest 
work especially. I am going to get Aymer Vallance to write a com- 
plete iconography of my drawings for it. The Hollyer photo in 
possession of the Harlands will make the best frontispiece, & I _ 
think that Sickert’s, Blanche’s & Will R’s portraits of me should 
also appear. 

There will be no difficulty in getting all my posters. The shape 
& size of the book had better be settled soon as I shall want to 
make a showy cover. 

Juvenal continues to flourish beneath my pen & I have given 
him a handsome spout in the flagellation picture. I am feeling 
about the same, myself. 

Yours ever A B. 
My sister sends kindest regards & enquiries as to the neuralgia. 
There are two drawings of Bathyllus in the Juvenal set. 


Pier View 
Wednesday. [With envelope postmarked 
My dear Smithers Boscombe, September 2, 1896] 
So sorry you have been bad; & so glad you are better. I have 
sent Dent a ditto to enclosed list for his approval & consent. Most 
of the small chapter headings are very small indeed, will go any 
number to the page. Some of them will brighten up the iconog- 
raphy nicely. The Savoy looks very pretty, I haven’t had time to 
read it yet. Shall I send you the album cover, or keep it till your 
arrival? It’s A.1; but must not be reproduced inside in Black. 
The doctor says I am no better & no worse. 


Yours A B 


A list, in Beardsley’s hand, of the drawings from Le Morte Darthur (J. M. Dent 


& Co., 1893-94) to be included in A Book of Fifty Drawings is in the Gallatin 
Beardsley Collection. 


Pier View. 
My dear Smithers. [September, 1896] 


It seems to me you have an embarras de richesses in the way of 
drawings. Dont hesitate to overstep the number of 50, as titles, 
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half titles & iconography will be all the better for occasional pic- 
tures. I have set apart with a wrapper the drawings of Evans that 
should be used. But what of the list I sent you of Morte drawings? 
Do not discard it I beg of you. I am sending you my copy of the 
Morte. When will you be able to let me have a final list of things 
to go in. We settled that the slippers of Cinderella should not go 
in, if you recollect. Brandon Thomas has the original, & it’s not 
worth while bothering him for it. 

“La dame aux camélias”’ must of course be done from the origi- 
nal (half tone) & by no means from the Y. B. 

You may as well ask the Studio for the Chopin drawing whilst 
you are about it. I will do them another colour picture gratis if 
they will lend it. I am doing the cover for Savoy at once; you will 
see that the picture part of it can be cut out of it & used by itself 
as a contribution to the album. So I kill two birds with one stone. 

Yes by all means ask Dent for permission to use the Bons Mots 
picture. I have not said anything to him about it myself. It will I 
am afraid make a very bad block as the line is so thin & broken. 

Let me know later what you think of doing with the quite small 
pictures, some are not good or important enough to print on a page 
by themselves. 

The caricature of Mendelshon [sic] I should like to have all the 
glory of a vast margin. 

Lane has not replied yet about the Salomé drawings. They had 
better be reproduced from the book as I have practically destroyed 
all the originals (for purposes of block making) by soaking them 
in hot water. Besides they have got very dirty & rubbed. 

If you will give the cover plenty of reduction I dont see, after 
all, why it should not appear inside, & in black & white. 

The haemorrhage has stopped, but has left my lung in a vile 
state. I filled up Douglas Sladen’s paper, & sent it him. 

How is the health? 

Kindest regards from my mother. 


Yours ever A B. 


The “slippers of Cinderella” is probably “The Birthday of Madame Cigale.” The 
Chopin ballad drawing did not appear in A Book of Fifty Drawings, yet The Studio 
published a colored drawing, “Isolde.” This drawing was sold in London after the 
death of Charles Holme, the founder of the magazine. A forgery of it exists. The 
statement about the Salomé drawings sounds astonishing, but tests have been made 
with Whatman paper and India ink and both will stand very hot water without 
spoiling or smudging. Most of the original Salomé drawings were sold in New York 
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at the Anderson Galleries in 1926. Douglas Brooke Wheelton Sladen (1856-1947), 
author, poet, playwright, and critic, wrote extensively on Japan and was Professor 
of History at the University of Sydney, N. S. W. 


Pier View 
My dear Smithers. Thursday night [September, 1896] 

Here is another page for the album. This drawing is, by the 
way, a very good example of the improvement in my drawing of 
late. It’s all nonsense what they say about my early work. Just com- 
pare the drawing of the nude with the nudes in the morte; & the 
drawing of the trees & general handling of line. It will also make 
you a fine and eternal catalogue cover. (Puzzle; find the arcade) 
Please let me have a proof of the O Sullivan picture before it is 
passed. When do you think the album will be ready. I am worrying 
myself into an early grave, cant rest for a single minute. I dont 
know which is beastlier to be in London, or to be out of it. It is 
simply exasperating to have to carry on all one’s conversations by 
penny post. Let me know your plans about Juvenal. I suppose you 
won't bring it out till Lysistrata has run it’s little life. By the way 
what about Lysistrata? When may I hug to my withered bosom a 
copy of it. 

Friday 

Many thanks for your letter. Hope the adventure was amusing. 
I look forward much to the Wagners. 

The album had better be declared closed when I have sent you 
the little pencil sketch (I shall do it tomorrow). I feel sure that the 
iconography will want a lot of “shaping” when we get it from 
Vallance. [A sentence has been here crossed out twice in ink.| 

The Rhinegold will not take long to finish. May I do the pic- 
tures next? Dont forget it is quite a tiny brochure; & might be 
the first of a “Play book” series? What do you think? 

I’m so glad your blessures are leaving you. 

I enclose Gray’s verses (please return the letter as I want to 
answer it). 

I am suffering from nervousness most horribly & cant make up 
my mind to get to bed at night. 

By “Play book series” I mean a series of little booklets giving 
versions of famous or curious plays in story form. Something like 
Lamb’s tales from Shakespeare. I believe they would go; & the 
idea is quite a novel one. They might be done by several hands. 
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Aubrey Beardsley 
From a photograph inscribed by Beardsley to Henry D. Davray 
Gallatin Beardsley Collection, Princeton University Library 
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Symons could take one up; & Yeats for some mystical plays such 
as Calderon wrote. & John Gray. Really I think the series would 
be amusing, & would be something to start the new year with. 
Let me have your profound & extensive views on the subject. 
Yours ever A B. 


N BI want you particularly not to put my name on the title 
page of Sullivan’s book. 


Pier View, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 
My dear Smithers [With envelope postmarked October 25, 1896] 
Words cannot describe the simple agony of depression into 
which I seem to have fallen chronically. Here is the last of No 8. 
Cover nearly done. 
Have begun Bacchanals 


Ugh AB 


Enclosed Sig. 
Dent must be simply maddening 


Pier View, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 

Dear Smithers [With envelope postmarked October 26, 1896] 

Quite forgot to say anything about the Conder cover. Shall of 
course be charmed to do one. What is the size of the book. I should 
hardly imagine that the frontispiece would make a cover block. 

Here is the Savoy cover. Such a job to manage anything that 
would be sufficiently elaborate to print in its first state, & sufhi- 
ciently simple to colour. 

Will the 3/6 book be [drawing of a crown] quarto? The liaisons 
had best be begun in preference to any other book. 

Hope you are well 

With kindest—for all A B. 
In filthy haste 


Beardsley never made a cover design for a book by Charles Conder. 


Pier View 
My dear Smithers [October or November, 1896] 


The iconography turns out very nicely. I have made a few addi- 
tions etc in purple pencil. I hope intelligibly. Thanks 


Yours AB 
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P. V. 
[With envelope postmarked Bournemouth, 
My dear Smithers. November 25, 1896] 


I would have written before—but—my teeth! I have just been 
& had a huge rock of a thing extracted. [Drawing of a tooth with 
three long roots, under which Beardsley has written: Greatly re- 
duced from the original drawing.] More will I fear have to follow 
as milder measures are quite unavailing. Am so glad you will be 
able to trot down & see poor wrecked & wretched me. A thousand 
thanks for the two charming books you have just brought out. Both 
look capital; naturally I was most interested in the Max. It is a 
delightful album. 

The final Savoy is A 1. Please congratulate Symons, if you are 
writing to him, on his half of the production. _ 

No I do not seriously contemplate illustrating either Esther or 
any other waters. So glad the Bedford Square House continues to 
progress. Give my love to a certain bookseller if you go to Brussels, 
in fact give him anything you like except my address, & his money. 

Faiblesse compels me to put down my pen so farewell 


Yours A B 


My mother sends kindest regards. 

[Drawing of a tooth with three long roots, beside which Beardsley 
has written: Comme ¢a; and below which he has written: You see 
even my teeth are a little phallic.] 


Esther Waters, by George Moore, first published in 1894. 


¥. 
[With envelope postmarked Bournemouth, 
My dear Smithers. December 6, 1896] 


I much would like to have a talk with you about the Liaisons 
& its general get up. It is so important to have a perfectly clear idea 
of what the book will be before one begins the pictures. The dis- 
tance between London & Bournemouth is driving me crazy. We 
shall have to establish a half way house on the line. Size of page 
& sort of paper & such questions are beginning to worry me dread- 
fully. With a slight book such as Dowsons play one troubles less, 
but in doing a considerable number of drawings such as will be 
wanted for Laclos some definite scheme should be settled on first. 
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My mind & pen still waver between half tone & line, art paper & 
otherwise. Can all this be settled? 


Yours ever A B. 


Muriel Exeter Rd Bournemouth 
My dear Smithers [With envelope postmarked February 19, 1897] 


I progress fairly. How are you? Have you seen Dodo Benson’s 
new novel? It contains three immortal references to your humble 
servant. There will be a statue yet. I heard there was something 
in the Telegraph. Tell Ashworth that I am dying to do his book 
plate. The Russian prince has arrived. Mother in a state of de- 
pression not to be equalled even by 


Yours A B 


A retranslation back into English was published in Letters from Aubrey Beardsley 
to Leonard Smithers, Letter CXV, where the incorrect wording was “Have you read 
Benson’s new novel ‘Dodo’?” Edward F. Benson’s The Babe, B. A. (1897) contains 
three brief references to Beardsley, pp. 33, 38, and 101. i 


Muriel 
My dear Smithers [March, 1897] 


Here is the head of Balzac, a very good portrait too as you will 
see. I take it, it will be printed thus more or less [drawing of the 
cover of a book, on which Beardsley has indicated the positions of 
Mask and Portrait.] Blood is better today, but still makes itself 
visible. 

Ever yours A B. 


Muriel Bournemouth 
Wednesday. [With envelope postmarked 
My dear Smithers March 25, 1897] 


Doré has accepted my terms. So I fear no longer for my shirts & 
socks. Many thanks for your letter & numerous enclosures. Yes 
the weather is blesséd, I prosper in it. ““The Celestial lover” is the 
person who occupies the unoccupied chair at the table in my pic- 
ture, in the end he makes short work of an intruding & uncelestial 
amant, who pays far too much attention to the lady with the petit 
banc. 

I have been out for quite a time to day & feel duly refreshed. 

I stay in Bournemouth now from day to day. 
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Did the books arrive all right? Many thanks for housing them. 
Yours toujours A B. 
Good old review! 


There was obviously some debt owing to Doré. It is difficult to identify “The 
Celestial lover.” It may never have been completed. 


Hotel Voltaire Quai Voltaire Paris 
Dearest Mabel Samedi [April 10, 1897] 

Here we are as you see by my flourishing address. I am another 
creature since I left B’mouth. André R. lent us his Doctor as an 
escort for the journey & we travelled en Prince. I got a bit ill in 
the train on the way to Dover, but nothing occured & afterwards I 
improved half hourly. Paris is the blessed place it ever was, & I 
have been walking for the first time for 4 months. Have been out 
in fact for the best part of the day. Lunched at a Duval. 

Mother cannot abide Paris, & is utterly British over everything.* 

I am bringing out a third edition of the Rape of the Lock. A 
tiny pocket edition, for which my pictures are being reduced to 
well nigh postage stamps. I am making a coloured fore page for it. 
T’will be a charmette. 

We spent two days in London, André provided for us such a 
dear little flat at the Hotel Windsor; & gave me a lot a [sic] beauti- 
ful pi books. Father Bampton came to see me, & was so sorry that 
I had to leave the next day as he would have arranged for Card. 
Vaughan to come round & confirm me. I really dont know when 
I shall get confirmed now. Of course I have made my first com- 
munion. I was’nt baptized by the way. 

My room here is delightful looking over the quai & on to the 
Louvre, such a luvly voo. 

I suppose you will have to go to London before you join us here. 
Of course it would be quite simple for you to book to Havre or 
some French port. 

An article is about to appear on me in the Mercure de France. 
Homages to the Mansfield. Remembrances to Cochran. Have you 
heard about Tree. 


Ever loving Aubrey 


He refers to the Bijou edition of The Rape of the Lock. No colored drawing was 
made for it. His sister was probably still in America, touring with the Mansfields. 
The asterisk, which is in Beardsley’s hand, refers to a footnote which has been cut 
from the bottom of the second page of the letter. 
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Hotel Voltaire Quai Voltaire Paris 

Dearest Mabel Monday. [April 26 (?), 1897] 

I dont know when Mother wrote to you last, I believe it must 
be a deuce of a time. It is quite too nice to be here. André, Miss 
Gribbell & John Gray are staying in Paris now, on their way to 
Touraine. It’s amusing to have them. Yesterday we had a charming 
lunch party at Lapérouse. Rachilde & some long haired monsters 
of the Quartier were with us. They all presented me with their 
books (which are quite unreadable). Smithers will be over next 
month, & also Robbie. It’s quite wonderful the way I have re- 
covered everyone says I dont look a bit malade still everyone is 
truly sympathetic. I met Heinemann two a [sic] three days ago. He 
was amazed to see me out of bed. I am doing a picture for a book 
on dancing that he is just going to bring out. 

André introduced a pleasant Jesuit to me this afternoon. You 
know they are not allowed in France still the Jesuits have a regular 
palace here in the Rue de Sévres. 

I have heard a a [sic] charming little place not far out of town 
where the summer could be spent. Ville D’Avray. I wondered if 
you knew it. I have half a mind to take a tiny furnished house for 
a couple of months. It is so easy to get service here. Houses too are 
cheap. How long will you stay in London before you come over? 
We were so interested in the notice of you in the Chicago paper. 
I hope the interview will be amusing. I have not been able to get 
up to see Blanche yet. I mean to tackle him about the portrait. By 
the way I have bought two such delicious dix huitiéme engravings 
from the Goncourt sale. “Toilette du Bal” “Retour du Bal” en- 
graved after Troy. Dreadfully depraved things. 

ever loving Aubrey 

Remembrances to Cochran 

Homages to Mansfield 

The drawing “Arbuscula” (probably intended for Mademoiselle de Maupin) was 
published in the English edition of Gaston Vuillier’s A History of Dancing, Heine- 


mann, 1897. The portrait of Beardsley by Jacques Emile Blanche is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 


Hotel Voltaire Quai Voltaire Paris 
My dear Smithers 27 Apl 97 


Here is a cover for the little Rape. I want them to insert their 
type for lettering as per enclosed slip 
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Will this drawing reduce & look at all decent? I will do another 
at once if it wont. Implore them to make a careful block. There 
is by the way some Chinese white on the drawing so let it not be 
touched with india Rubber. 

I went to the Bois yesterday for the first time in my life, quite 
charming there. The weather has not yet made up its mind to be 
really decent yet, still— 

The Pauillac at Lapérouse is excellent! only 2 fr a bottle. Where 
will you stay when you come over? Will it be alone! 

Ever Aubrey B. 


The date is not in Beardsley’s hand. 


Hétel Voltaire Quai Voltaire Paris 
My dear M. Davray Friday [April 30 (?), 1897] 
Please pardon an invalid’s delay in answering your kind letter 
& acknowledging the copy of L’Ermitage. I hardly know how to 
thank you sufficiently for so generous & sympathetic an article. It 
has given me the greatest pleasure. I should be so glad to come up 
& see you one evening but I dare not yet venture out at night. 
Will you then give me the pleasure of your company here on 
Tuesday (4 Mai) for dejeuner at 12 oclk. Leonard Smithers will be 
with us. 


Very truly yours Aubrey Beardsley. 


Henry D. Davray (1873-1944), C. B. E. and Officier de la Légion d’Honneur, was 
a well-known Anglophile French journalist and critic. He translated Meredith, Wells, 
Bennett, Kipling, Conrad, Hewlett, and others into French and also translated 
French works into English, which he knew perfectly. He was co-editor of the Anglo- 
French Review and special correspondent of Le Petit Journal. He was also an im- 
portant contributor to the Mercure de France. He published a long article on 
Beardsley in L’Ermitage for April, 1897. On May 4, 1897 occurred a terrible fire at 
a charity bazaar in Paris in which many were killed, and it is possible that their 
luncheon engagement saved the lives of both Davray and Beardsley. 
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Pavillon Louis XIV S.Germain prés Paris 

My dear Smithers [With envelope postmarked May 28, 1897] 

S. Germain commands a clear & easy view of the eiffel tower & 
the church at Montmartre. The journey in the train is about 14 hr. 
I am awfully glad you will be over here again soon. You will find 
S Germain delightful, unless you are tempted to spend the evening 
in it. 

Casanova is perfectly stunning. Why dont you insert some pic- 
tures in some of your 400 copies. 

My mother has been suffering from gastritis & has been really 
ill. I dont fancy she will ever be well as long as she is in France. 

As for me I live rather on thorns & am worried out of my life. 


Ever yours A B. 
Yes S. Lazare is the station. 


Saint-Germain-en-Laye is a little more than twenty kilometers from Paris and 
from the terrace one has a view of the whole city. James II of England lived for 
a time in the chateau near the terrace after he had fled from England. 


Pavillon Louis XIV Rue de Pontoise $. Germain. 
Dear Monsieur Uzanne. May gist [1897] 


I shall look forward much to the pleasure of seeing you next 
Thursday. I wrote to Mr Smithers more than a week ago about the 
couverture, & he promised to send you a proof as soon as possible. 
I have read Thémidore. It is indeed a charming book, & I should 
have much pleasure in making an illustration for it. 

I shall be glad to see the copy of La bonne chanson. My mother 
joins me in kindest regards. 


Yours most sincerely Aubrey Beardsley. 


Louis Octave Uzanne (1852-1931), writer and bibliophile, founded Le Livre in 
1880 and wrote many books, particularly on books and book collecting (such as 
Caprices d’un Bibliophile [1878] and Nos Amis les Livres [1886]) and on subjects of 
feminine interest (such as L’Ombrelle—Le Gant—Le Manchon [1883], Son Altesse 
la Femme [1885], and Les Modes de Paris [1898]). It may have been mooted that 
Beardsley should make a cover design for one of his books. 


Pavillon Louis XIV S Germain. 

Dearest Mabel [June, 1897] 
So glad to get a letter of you. Pau I know nothing of but no 
doubt it is charming & suitable. I wondered if any place in Ger- 
many would be good for the autumn. However there is plenty of 
time. We had such a delicious drive this afternoon in Marli Forest. 
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Very much more wonderful & pretty than the wood here. The 
drive has done me a lot of good. 

I saw the advertisement of the Fysher concert in the Telegraph 
& wondered what it would be like. 

Cochran has written me to day to thank me for the Photo. He 
tells me he has definitely broken with Mansfield, & says many 
charming things about yourself. 

I & mother are going to take German lessons here, by way of 
doing something. I of course shall always be at the bottom of the 
class. Dont by the way tell Raf of the lessons. 

So glad you will be able to come over here again. 


Ever loving Aubrey. 
I am longing to hear about your plans. 


The Forest of Marly was a favorite resort of Parisians at this date and was quite 
unspoilt. Beardsley in fact later told Raffalovich of the German lessons. 


Pavillon Louis XIV S. Germain en Laye 
Dear Monsieur Uzanne June 15th [1897] 


I am so sorry that after all I am not to illustrate Thémidore, & 
it is with much regret that I return you the charming conte. It 
might have made such a pretty volume. 

I hope that you have had a most pleasant stay in London. 

Looking forward very much to the pleasure of seeing you again 
whenever you are at S$. Germain 

I am very sincerely yours Aubrey Beardsley. 

My mother joins me in kindest regards. 


H6tel des Etrangers Dieppe 
My dear Mr Johnson 12 Sept [1897] 
So very many thanks for your letter. It was most kind of you to 
send us such a royal list of “pensions.” We are most grateful to 
have the addresses. Tuesday will see us in gray Paris, & we look 
forward very much to seeing you again. I am enchanted at the 
change in the weather & already feel much better for it. My Lon- 
don Doctor examined me a few days ago & pronounced a very 
satisfactory opinion of my condition. 
I shall be able to show you in a few days a new miniature edition 
of the Rape of the Lock. 
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My mother joins me in kindest regards & best wishes to Mrs 
Johnson Miss Johnson & yourself. 


very sincerely yours Aubrey Beardsley 


To Robert U. Johnson (1853-1937), American editor and author, who was at this 
time associate editor of The Century Magazine. Cf. Letter CLIV in Last Letters of 
Aubrey Beardsley, London, 1904. 


Wednesday afternoon 
My dear Mr Johnson [September 15, 1897] 

So sorry to find you out. We arrived in Paris last night & have 
gone after all to Foyot’s Hotel Rue Tournon in the Luxemburg 
Quarter. 

What charming weather it is just now. I wonder what afternoon 
you would all be kind enough to take tea with us, say at the “Five 
oclock” in the Boulevard Hausmann? 

in haste 
most cordially Aubrey Beardsley 


This letter was undoubtedly left by Beardsley at the Johnsons’ hotel. 


Hotel Foyot Rue Tournon Paris 

- [With envelope postmarked 

My dear Smithers September 16, 1897] 

How provoking that the O’Sullivan should be wandering out 

of all knowledge of the post. Surely a select jury composed of—say 

—yourself, & myself to give the casting vote, could settle as to its 

propriety as a cover for the book. 

I am doing some charming work for you. 


ever a. 


Quoted in a note to Letter CLVII in Letters from Aubrey Beardsley to Leonard 
Smithers. 


Hétel Foyot, Paris 

Dearest Mabel [October or November, 1897] 
I have got into a chronic state of worry—so thats nothing. 
Really nothing but work amuses me at all. I am at work again & 
I hope on some very good drawings. I cant help feeling Smithers 
has honorable intentions, I dont think it would be to his advantage 
to ill treat me. Unless he is possessed by the devil. I expect we shall 
be in Cannes quite soon now. I dread the experience. Paris I see 
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will be impossible for me any longer the density of the cold air 
troubles my lungs very much. I keep fairly well however, & till 
this wintry change was hardly distressed at all. 

Jalouse seems to be a very second rate sort of piece. 

A play called Les Corbeaux has just been started at the Odéon 
it is a great success & accounts of it read brilliantly. However it is 
gloomy & risqué. If you care to look at it I will send you a copy, 
that is if you are still thinking of adapting some modern French 
piece. 

Strangman dined with us last night he is a quite pleasant person 
& I am sure will help us over our move. 

With lots of love 

loving A 

Strangman was an old school friend from Brighton. 


Foyot’s Hotel Rue de Tournon Paris 
Dearest Mabel [October or November, 1897] 

Many thanks for your letter. It isnt money so much, by the way, 
that frets me, but being away from England & having to arrange 
everything by letter. It’s the annoyance of sitting down to a draw- 
ing & not knowing if it will ever get published or paid for. I fancy 
that not only does Smithers find it almost impossible to pay one 
for work, but also that he cannot meet the expenses of block mak- 
ing printing & binding. Which means that my drawings will hang 
about hidden in his shop till Doomsday perhaps. I have got into 
a mess over it all. If I only dared offer my new drawings straight 
off to someone else. I dont even trust Smithers to bring out books 
nicely even if he does bring them out. 

About Ainslie, he had better buy from Smithers one of the 
Maupin drawings if he cares for them. 

If I could only be a few days in town. 

We go to Bordigherra in about a week. Of course I shant be 
able to see Smithers now at all. 

I cant help feeling that my most sensible plan is to get a good 
set of pictures finished for some respectable English book & to keep 
them by me for the moment. 

How hard worked you must be. Dont bother to go round to 
Smithers. 

Lots of love A B. 
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This sad letter shows how accurately Beardsley had summed up Smithers, who by 
now was drinking heavily and probably spending more than he earned. Douglas 
Ainslie was a friend of the Beardsleys; his last address was in America. “Foyot’s 
Hotel” and “Rue de Tournon” at the head of the letter are in Mrs. Beardsley’s hand. 


H6tel Foyot, Paris 
My dear Smithers 2nd Novr 1897 

Very many thanks for your letters. I will try & collect my brains 
& write you a less silly reply than usual. I have been thinking a 
great deal about the Maupin & the reproduction of the drawings. 
I quite understand what a burden the expense of block making 
will be to you in such a large undertaking, & just now you are not 
over anxious to be burdened with expenses. Is not that so? Next 
year perhaps the difficulty will be less. In the meantime would it 
not be better for me to let you have a small series of line drawings 
for which you could find immediate use? You have now 4 wash 
drawings of mine, & a little one, for the Maupin 3 of which are 
eminently salable & in part payment of which you have already 
paid me £15. According to our contract for Mdlle de Maupin 
about £15 more would be owing for this work. 

I should suggest that any further payments from you should be 
for fresh drawings of mine for some smaller work that could appear 
complete in the immediate future, & which would mean far less 
outlay. Of course if you should sell the wash drawings at good 
prices you would let me have a share in the profits. 

The question then is what work shall we choose? I am most 
anxious to produce something soon, so the book must be fairly 
short & not demand more than 5 or 6 pictures. Also it must be 
possibly popular. I have a very fine line drawing in hand & half 
way through for the legend of Tannhiauser. May I finish it & send 
it you to look at. If you liked it I should propose that you get some- 
one to translate the old ballad of Tannhauser into English, or else 
print a translation of Wagner’s libretto. Either would be attractive. 
The legend would be best, & should be translated into prose. It 
would make a very pretty little large picture book, & should sell. 

The “Century” is the magazine that has made overtures to me 
about work. I have of course settled nothing with them. The Cen- 
tury by the way never sell original drawings, so whatever I might 
do for them would not get into the market. However I would much 
rather work exclusively for you as long as you care to take my 
drawings & publish them. 
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I hope you are much better nowadays. I keep well, the weather 
is marvellous here. Joined in, kindest regards 


always Aubrey Beardsley 
When does O Sullivan’s book appear? 


Hotel Cosmopolitain Menton 
Dearest Mabel Nov 24th [1897] 

[I have] quite forgotten what the date is of your first night at the 
Royalty. Your part in the lever de rideau must be trying, but I sup- 
pose the piece is not sufficiently well written to demand a very 
finished study of the London tart. I wish I was at your side to give 
you some grandly realistic tips. However I have no doubt that 
Brookfield can throw great light on the réle. Why not invite [name 
cut out] to coach you. With his vast knowledge of the subject—. 

Menton is quite delicious marvellous sunshine & perfect air. I 
am already clearing up a little, but alas ran down sadly in Paris. It 
was unfortunate that I stayed so long there. 

My room is charming, mother has made it look so pretty. I am 
at work on Volpone & pray I may have strength of mind & oppor- 
tunity to get all the drawings done before I dispatch any. If A. is 
all right in January I need not get rid of them in any indecent 
haste. I shall be grateful to you indeed for keeping an occasional eye 
on the Arcade. I wonder when O W’s poem comes out. By the way 
he has gone back to his old name. 

I am longing to hear all about the Royalty appearance, you are 
sure to be a great success. 


lots of love A 
So sorry to hear about Aggie. 


On Tuesday, November 30, 1897 Mabel came into the cast of Oh! Susannah!, by 
Mark Ambient, Alban Attwood, and Russell Vaun, which had been running since 
the beginning of October. The curtain raiser was A New Leaf, by H. Darnley. Charles 
H. E. Brookfield (1857-1913), a well-known wit, actor, and man-about-town, was a 
friend of the Beardsleys and later became Censor of Plays (see Charles H. E. Brook- 
field, Random Reminiscences, London, 1902, and Charles H. E. and Frances M. 
Brookfield, Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle, London, 1905). It is very probable that 
at this time André Raffalovich was making Beardsley an allowance or sending him 
money frequently. 
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[Me]nton 
[December, 1897] 


. . . [d]readfully sorry . . . [hjad got so overtired . . . I do hope 
you ...rest & are much. .. now. Dont bother about Arcade. Smith- 
ers has just wired ‘Drawings splendid,” & so they are. I can think 
of nothing but Volpone & have set my heart on doing it finely. You 
can put up prayers & candles whenever you like to its success. I 
have kind letters from André. 


Always A. 


To Mabel Beardsley. The upper left-hand corner of the letter has been torn 
away, and as a result part of the text is missing. 


Hotel Cosmopolitain Menton 
My dear Smithers XIV. Dec. MDCCCXCVIII [1897]. 


I was glad to get your kind wire & letter. I am most pleased that 
the book will be larger than the Rape. By all means print the cover 
in gold on blue, it will look much the best that way. 

As to the prospectus. Please send me a rough draft of the word- 
ing. In speaking of the drawings I should say ‘‘24 drawings, illustra- 
tive & decorative.” 

Please let me have exact size of the page. I am making elaborate 
initial letters which will be finished soon, & which I should like to 
be reproduced as large as the page will admit without their looking 
clumsy. They are in pure outline without masses of black. 


V Acts 1 & 5 The only other drawing in the 
M Act 3 text will be a small tailpiece 
S Acts 2 & 4 


On the subject of full pages I will write you at monstrous length 
in a day or so. 

The Statue to yourself in Bedford Square must be put in hand 
soon, a regular garden god. The pedestal to be adorned with the 
choicest things out the Priapeia [sic]. 


always A B 


Yes certainly the scroll design with “Volpone” in the middle is 
for the cover. 

By the way have you noticed, (with your fine poetic insight I 
am sure you have) that Volpone rhymes to Mentone. “Stony” 
should of course be the last line of the Limerick. 
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Hétel Cosmopolitain Menton France 
My dear Leonardo Friday [December (?), 1897] 


Many thanks for your letter. I am hard at work & full of enthu- 
siasm & desire to produce some great & compelling [sic]. I know 
you will bring it out in grand style. 

I am delighted to hear from Mabel this morning that wee ap- 
pearance at the Royalty went off very well. 

Our mountains are snow capped & look lovely to day. 

Like you I long for the new year. ’98 will either see my death or 
chef d’oeuvres. Be it the latter. 

Thanks for forwarding on my letters. 

I am all excitement over my picture making. Some to print with 
the text & some out of it. I will sent [sic] you the first, first. 

The town is being searched for something to add to your pigstye. 

Always your most esteeming A 

My mother sends her kindest regards. 

I hope you keep well. But London must be vile. What a time 
the letters take coming & going. 


At the foot of the fourth page of the letter is a pen-and-ink and wash sketch of 
Menton, which has been reproduced in A. E. Gallatin, Whistler’s Art Dicta and 
Other Essays, Boston, 1904, opp. p. 31. It was a popular fashion at this time to 
collect small lead figures of animals and to put them on the mantelpiece—hence 
the pigs. 


Hotel Cosmopolitain Menton 
Dearest Mabel Friday [December (?), 1897] 


I was so delighted to get your letter this morning. I knew you 
would be a great success. But what a pity your parts are not more 
amusing & better written. Our dear little Menton is obscured to 
day with the most unbecoming clouds, & it is raining too. 

I had myself & my room photographed a few days ago. They tell 
me that it has come out splendidly. We are to see proofs on Satur- 
day. [The following sentence has been blotted out:] I will send 
you the picture but dont show it to anyone as I shouldnt like it 
to get round to André that I had been photoed. 

Smithers has sent me £5 & promises encore in a few days. 

Volpone will be splendid. 

Such a dear old German novelist (Ludwig Habicht) has been 
staying here. We became quite friends. He knew nought of my 
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modest fame, but presaged a brilliant future & success for me. He 
was sure I should be heard of one day. 

I wish you would order for me at any french book shop volumes 
1 & 3 of Taines Eng Literature. No hurry about it. I will send you 
the money. If they wont let you have the separate volumes, dont 
bother about it. I have got vol 2 & dont want vel 4. 

How sweet of the Grib to give you a frock. 

Lots of love 


always A. 


The photograph appeared in The Academy for December 10, 1898, in an article 
on Beardsley by Henry Harland. Ludwig Habicht (1830-1908) was the author of 
many novels, including Kriminal-Novellen (1864), Wahrheit (1g02), and Ein ver- 
fehltes Leben (1905). 


Hétel Cosmopolitain Menton 
My dear Smithers Decr 26th [1897] 


Very many thanks for your letters & cheque for £5. The Racines 
surprised & delighted me, I sit & muse that lovely maroquin. How 
charming of you to send me such a lovely gift. Thank you by the 
way, very much for having given the little Rapelets to Mabel. She 
was most grateful for them. 

Proof of Volpone drawings arrived. Both blocks are ‘quite good, 
that is supposing that a few faintnesses in the Jarge picture are 
owing to printing only. (The hair in places, & the lines about the 
shoulder have suffered a little in my proof) The whole thing of 
course looks beastly grey & cold on. Naumanns shiny paper. For 
the Prospectus I want you to use a soft paper with plenty of warmth 
in it so that the drawing may look as rich & velvety as possible. 
[The following sentence is written in the margin:] The drawing is 
a trifle cold in the original, so please let printers ink on warm paper 
correct this fault. Something similar to that used for the Morte 
d’Arthur would do. As to the little reproduction of cover, tis a 
failure. The masses of white look empty & meaningless & the whole 
gives a bad idea of the cover. Please dont use it in the prospectus. 
You could use it for the catalogue & would be useful later in an 
inevitable tiny edition of Volpone. 

I see that 11 ins x 81 ins are the dimensions of the large block. 
You gave me the same measurements for size of page of the book. 

-I suppose however you are making the sheet of prospectus a good 
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deal larger than sheet of book. That of course matters not. I yearn 
for a sight of the wording. I wonder if you were able to make any 
use of my glowing periods. 

If you have not already sent me the lady & the monkey do not 
do so as it will be quite out of keeping with the rest of the initials. 
As to the Peacock do you not think that the question of who shall 
write for it is far more important than the question of who shall 
not unless you have piles of stuff up your editorial sleeves, No 1 
could never be got ready by April 1st. But of this more anon. The 
thing must be edited with a savage strictness, & very definite ideas 
about everything get aired in it. Let us give birth to no more little 
backboneless babies. A little well directed talent is in a periodical 
infinitely more effective than any amount of sporadic & desultory 
genius. (especially when there is no genius to be got) 

On the art side I suggest that it should attack untiringly & un- 
flinchingly the Burne Jones & Morrisian medaeval [sic] business, 
& set up a wholesome 17th & 18th century standard of what pic- 
ture making should be. 

On the literary side, impressionistic criticism & poetry, & cheap 
short storyness should be gone for. I think the critical element 
should be paramount. Let verse be printed very sparingly. I am 
anxious to see what O’Sullivan is made of in the prefatory line. 
He tells me he is at work on Volpone. I should advise you to let 


Gilbert Burgess do occasional things for us. Try to get together a 
staff. Oh for a Jeffreys or a Gifford, or anybody with something 
to say. 

Have you settled definitely on calling it the Peacock? 

As a title I rather fancy “Books & Pictures.” 

In haste 


always Aubrey Beardsley 


“The large picture” was probably the Volpone frontispiece. This was in fact larger 
than the book, and it is possible that Smithers made a mistake over the dimensions 
of the printed page and gave that of the size of the paper for the book. “The lady & 
the monkey” was finally published in the Mademoiselle de Maupin portfolio (1898). 
The Peacock never appeared. The major part of this letter was published in A. E. 
Gallatin, Whistler’s Art Dicta and Other Essays, Boston, 1904, pp. 19-23. 


Hétel Cosmopolitain Menton France 

My dearest Brother Decr 2gth [1897] 
How much I thought of you this Christmas. What you said in 
your last letter of some pious hopes you had gave me a subject for 
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Preliminary. sketch by Beardsley of initial letter S for Volpone 
Gallatin Beardsley Collection, Princeton University Library 
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many prayers on your behalf. May your hopes be fully & perfectly 
realized. Menton continues to give me nothing but cause for 
gratitude & great expectations. It is a dear little place & I have got 
quite fond of it. An Abbé Luzzani who has a villa here brought 
me the Blesséd Sacrament this Christmas & will do so regularly for 
me. He is good [sic]priest & a kind & accomplished man. How glad 
I am that Mabel recovered as speedily as she did from her over 
fatigues, & I do hope she is taking more rest & care of herself now. 
I had a kind note from John Gray telling me that he was going 
into retreat for a week with the Jesuit fathers. So many thanks 
for your letter & news. I hear you have been having quite good 
weather in town. Here it is a temps for boating flannels & panama 
hats. 

_ With the greatest affection Aubrey Beardsley 

Mother joins me in best love to all. 


This letter to André Raffalovich was omitted from Last Letters of Aubrey Beards- 


ley (the majority of which were written to Raffalovich), and should follow Letter 
CLXXIL. 


H6tel Cosmopolitain Menton 
My dear Smithers Jany 1st 1898! 


I send by this 2 initials V & M. They are (as all my drawings will 
be) in pencil. Please implore & conjure the blockist to treat them 
with the utmost care as the least touch will make a smudge, & the 
least smudge will spoil the picture. Imagine a smudge for instance 
on the white of the initial, or across the cupid’s fingers. Yet it could 
get there easily enough unless great care is taken. Initial S is well 
in hand. 

Just got your letter. So sorry your Xmas was so dismal. Mine 
was not gay. I did not leave my room all day, & the day was wet 
& beastly. Your Racines & pin were all I had to cheer me. 

I am awfully sorry that the reversing of the black & white turned 
out so unfortunately. I expect it will look all right the other way. 
The Lady & the Monkey I shall not need. 

Vincent O’Sullivan has arrived here & is staying for a few days. 
He has caught a horrid chill. The weather is too awful. 

It’s good of you to send me the books. Many thanks. 

May the new year bring you great luck & prosperity & may the 
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early months of it be made glorious by the publication of a certain 
English drama divinely well got up. 


always A 
My mother’s kindest regards 


On the flap of the envelope, which is postmarked January 3, 1898, Beardsley wrote: 
“Just got pf of prospectus & am writing you.” 


Hétel Cosmopolitain Menton 
My dear Smithers Jany 7th 98 

I am glad you are getting the drawings fixed. You say you are 
not reducing the initials much, but good lord, unless the book is 
to be as big as an atlas! I am beside myself to see proofs & discover 
how my new work reproduces. Insist on the greatest care being 
taken, if the blocks are really good I think it only fair to publish 
the name of the reproducer. 

The S is grand & the end V goes beautifully. 

12/6 is a good & quite possible price. Give my best love to Dow- 
son & tell him how pleased I am that he is editing. Giffords notes 
are fair but not quite adequate. I like notes to a book & should 
be glad if Dowson would look after them. Dont let him forget to 
print all commendatory verses. I wonder what O Sullivan will have 
to say. 

How goes the prospectus. 

D’Avray has just written to me to say the “L’Ermitage”’ is about 
to blossom out into a large magazine & he wants to know if I will 
lend him something of mine occasionally for it. I shall promise 
him a Volpone drawing, & shall ask him to review it grandly when 
it comes out. 


in haste A. 


“Fixed” may mean arranged or fixed up, or that the pencil drawings had been 
fixed by spraying them with a solution of resin and turpentine to prevent them from 
being smudged. 


Cosmopolitain Menton 
My dear LS Jany 8th [1898] 

An awful thought has just come to me, it is that the blockmaker 
may be contemplating “raking out lights” in the drawings just 
sent you. Dont let him touch them, but make him leave screen 
over initials & white spaces anywhere & everywhere in these & all 
drawings for Volpone. Shout it at him “Dont rake out lights.” I 
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dont want V’s & M’s etc to jump out of the book as if they wanted 
to escape from their backgrounds. 


always & in haste A. 


In the upper left-hand corner of the first page of the letter is a drawing of a hand 
pointing at Smithers’ initials. On the envelope, which is postmarked January 9, 1898, 
Beardsley wrote: “Urgent & Pressing.” 


Hotel Cosmopolitain Menton 
Jany gth 1898 
Cover, my dear L S is simply ravishing! Yes print it both sides it 
will look gorgeous! 
Blue & gold great success. 


Yours Aubrey B. 


Refers to the cover design of Volpone. In the upper right-hand corner of the letter 
is a drawing of a star and a black cloud. 


Hotel Cosmopolitain Menton 
Dearest Mabel Jany 16th [1898] 

So glad to get your letter. I dont like referring to my work in my 
letters to A. He will only scold me. But of course I must if it is 
really necessary. When I was in Paris I told him I drew a little. 
I believe firmly a well conducted Catholic quarterly review (quite 
serious) would have buyers. The pictures shd be few. Illustrations, 
say to such poems as the “burning Babe’’, events from lives of the 
Saints, designs for Church decoration, etc could appear occasion- 
ally. The Reviews must deal not only with Eng Catholic work & 
works, but with all that goes on of importance all over the world. 
The staff would have to be vastly competent to do the thing 
properly. But Smithers will want a lot of talking to before he will 
take it up. 

The set of initials for Volpone (10) will be capital. The illustra- 
tions will be both full & half page. Swan is making the blocks. I 
have just had a charming letter from them, & I am sure they will 
take especial care of my work. 

The exhibition can wait a bit. It’s such a bother to arrange one. 

I hav’nt sent the photo to Dr Bearne yet, but will soon. Letter 
writing humps me dreadfully. 

Lots of love A 


Raffalovich was probably making him an allowance on the ground that he was a 
complete invalid. The following words in the letter have been blotted out: “to A. 
He will only scold me.” And the following sentence has been crossed out: “When 
I was in Paris I told him I drew a little.” 
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Hotel Cosmopolitain Menton 
My dear L S. Jany 22d [1898] 

I have had such a beastly attack of rhumatism [sic] in my right 
arm, & had to rest a few days, hence delay in the final initials. But 
now they go on merrily. 

Thanks much for the books. The anatomy is very good indeed 
& I shall find it most useful. 

In haste 


always A. 


‘[Hétel Cosmopolitain, Menton] 
Dearest Mabel : Monday. [February (?), 1898] 

I feel dreadfully incapable & couldn’t be sparkling to save my 
life. Does the Idler expect you to be funny? 

Browning has some rather charming things about Gypsies & 
Bohemians at the beginning of Fifine at the Fair, so you might 
refer airily to his surmises as to the charms of a life freed from the 
ordinary socials [sic] restraints. 

The more society relaxes the less charm & point there is in 
Bohemianism. 

Flourishes in France because society is so rigid. Will never quite 
die in England as it is the refuge & consolation of the unsuccessful. 
Young writers painters etc in England are in such a hurry to 
“épater” the bourgeois & to “arrive”, to separate themselves from 
one another rather than to herd together, & to appear quite 
“sérieux”’. 

They’ve come for the post 
A 


Mabel Beardsley was one of the contributors to “The Idlers’ Club” in The Idler 
for April, 1898, in which the subject discussed was “Is Bohemianism Extinct?” 


Hétel Cosmopolitain 
Dearest Mabel Thursday. [February, 1898] 
We are longing to hear all about the pieces. It will be rather 
nice playing Kitty Clive in Masks & Faces. . . . the Triplet? 
I’m still indoors so cant attend any Lenten services. Caréme is 
being preached here by a Jesuit from Nancy, I wish I could have 
heard him. I envy your being able to get about & see things & 


people, & especially having a nice cosy little church near to pop 
in & out of. 
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I hope you have got S. Terése by now. Dear S. Alp[hjonse 
Liguori is my great love just at present, when I get my arm again 
I am going to make a picture of him which shall find its way to you. 

I suppose you have seen the new Cath. Monthly “‘S. Peter's”. 
What an awful production. 

I had rather a charming order from the “Revue Illustré” last 
week to make an “illustration” for a story they are going to pub- 
lish; ‘Les Quatres Pages d’armes de Marlborough.” It was not a 
bad tale. Of course I had to refuse. Such a pity as the Revue Illus- 
tré is very repandu all over Europe, & . . . [s]ays he is doing. . . 
Have you read . . . Volpone; I expec[t] . . . have finished it by the 
end ... [t]his month! My luck .. . out. I dont . . . if you are ever 
near Burns & Oates. If so I wish you would ask them to send me 

“The Rosary” its history etc (3d) by Fr Lescher O.P. 
“Clock of the Passion” (6d) Liguori. 


But dont bother... . 


This letter to his sister had been carried folded in a bag or pocket for so long that 
it is much worn and parts of the text are missing. 


Hétel Cosmopolitain 
Dearest Mabel [February 20 (?), 1898] 


I was so glad to hear all about the Garrick, but how hard worked 
you must be. I do hope you have a nice part in the first piece. The 
photograph in S Pauls looked so good, I am glad you have had such 
a successful one taken. [The following sentence has been crossed 
out:] Poor dear André seems to have been having worries lately, I 
wonder what has been the matter. 

Did mother ask you if you would care for S. Térése? Her books 
are quite wonderful. I should like so much to send you something 
so make your own choice. 

My rhumatism [sic] is really a serious bother as I cant draw as 
long as it continues. Dr Campbell is going to have my arm & 
shoulder massaged if I dont get better. 

At the end of this month Menton will begin to empty, how I 
long to have the Cosmopolitain to myself. However everyone is 
pleasant enough. 

I dare not think of coming to London this year. But I should 
love to. Lucerne will be I think my next move. I shall stay here as 
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long as possible, I believe the sun is quite bearable up to the 
middle of May. 


Lots of love A. 


Mabel appeared in the play 22A, Curzon Street, by Brandon Thomas and J. Ed- 
wards, which was put on at the Garrick Theatre on March 2, 1898, and the curtain 
raiser was The Nettle, by Ernest Warren. She was evidently rehearsing at this date. 


Dearest Mabel [February, 1898?] 
Hachette or Dulau will easily get the Teresa for you. Dont let 
them try & get you the more expensive edition. This one 12 francs 

for the 3 vols is is [sic] very well printed etc. 
Lots of love A. PTO. 


S. Térése. Oeuvres 3 vols (in-12°) containing “Vie de S. T écrite 
par elle meme” “Livre des Fondations etc” “Chemin de la Per- 
fection etc” 

Traduit par P. Marcel Bouix 

Published by Victor Lecoffre go Rue Bonaparte Paris 

Price 12 francs 
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Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


PEHR KALM AND HIS TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA 


During the last three years of Charles XII’s lifelong war with 
Russia the Swedish province of Finland was overrun by the in- 
vaders and a great many of the Swedish settlers fled as refugees to 
their mother country. Among them was the impecunious clergyman 
Gabriel Kalm with his family. His son Pehr* was born in Sweden 
early in 1716, sometime after his father succumbed to the hard- 
ships of the flight. Five years later, after the peace treaty, mother 
and son resettled in Finland, where Pehr attended the grade school 
and, in :735, was admitted to the University of Abo. Thus started 
an academic career which finally led to a professorship in “econ- 
omy”—a fantastically wide subject in the eighteenth century— 
and the preceptorship of the botanical garden of his alma mater. 

Kalm’s inclination led him to the natural sciences and from 
1735 to 1739 he attended the few courses in these disciplines avail- 
able in Abo. It was, however, only in 1740, when he was enabled 
by a wealthy benefactor to transfer his studies to the University 
of Uppsala, that his formation as a scholar took its particular trend. 
The faculty of science of Uppsala ranked at the time among the 
most prominent in Europe thanks to the presence of men like 
Linnaeus, the father of modern botany, and Celsius, the astron- 
omer and physicist. Botany became Kalm’s field and he was one of 
the favorite pupils of Linnaeus. He was not the only one of that 
remarkable group who considered their university years as a long 
preparation for a journey to study the flora, fauna, habits, and 
culture of unknown lands. Of his colleagues Sparrman went to 
South Africa, Thunberg to Asia, and Hasselquist to the Near East. 
Kalm had from the beginning set his mind on North America. 
The purpose of these travels was dual. Descriptive and systematic 
science was the first and foremost aim. The entomological collec- 
tions, the herbaria, and the seeds and samples sent back to Uppsala 


1 For a recent authoritative biography of Kalm, see Carl Skottsberg, Pehr Kalm, 
Stockholm [1951]. (A copy of this work has been presented to the Library by Pro- 
fessor Sjéqvist—Ep.) 
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increased the rapidly growing accumulations which served as the 
foundation for Linnaeus’ Systema Naturae. At the same time they 
had a patriotic and utilitarian purpose characteristic of the times. 
Their professed objective was to enrich the flora of the mother 
country with useful plants which would make Sweden independent 
of the many imported commodities then burdening her trade bal- 
ance. Cotton and the mulberry tree should take care of the textile 
market, tobacco, coffee, new types of grain and fruit trees, etc., 
should make the country rich. The problem was only to find speci- 
mens hardy enough to allow of transplantation to their new 
Nordic home. By studying local customs and agricultural methods 
the young scholars picked up practical knowledge which could be 
used for the application of the theories at home. All these circum- 
stances make the reports and travelogues of the Linnaean students 
rich and good reading, even if their accumulated experience led 
to few practical results except for the creation of the still famous 
botanical gardens of the Swedish and Finnish universities. 

After seven years of university training under Linnaeus, Kalm 
was ready to start his North American journey. With a grant from 
the Royal Swedish Academy of Science, he set out on October 16, 
1747, accompanied by a professional gardener, Lars Jungstrém, 
who served as a jack-of-all-trades, footman, handyman, and scien- 
tific assistant. A long stay in England was fruitful but it delayed 
his arrival at Philadelphia until September 15, 1748. He had a 
letter of introduction to Franklin and was soon visited by his 
American colleague John Bartram, the practical naturalist who 
was with Franklin one of the founders of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Kalm’s journeys were more intensive than extensive. From 
Pennsylvania he moved to New Jersey,? where for a couple of 
months he served as a pastor in the Swedish parish in Raccoon. 
His spiritual mission hardly interfered with his scientific work and 
his diary is filled with countless observations. From New Jersey 
and New York he traveled slowly through the New England colo- 
nies and passed via Lake Champlain to French territory and into 
Canada. Quebec and Montreal pleased him greatly, perhaps partly 

2 Kalm had this to say about Princeton, where he spent the night of October 28, 
1748: “About ten o’clock in the morning we came to Prince-town, which is situated 
in a plain. Most of the houses are built of wood, and are not contiguous, so that 
there are gardens and pastures between them. As these parts were sooner inhabited 
by Europeans than Pensylvania, the woods were likewise more cut away, and the 


country more cultivated, so that one might have imagined himself to be in Europe.” 
The College was at this time at Newark and did not move to Princeton until 1756. 
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because the French government took care of all his expenses as a 
compensation for the hospitality extended a few years earlier by 
the King of Sweden to a French geodetic expedition to the north 
of Sweden. His botanical collections had grown prodigiously and 
their transportation required four carts, each drawn by two horses. 
In November, 1749 he was back in Philadelphia again and he 
passed the spring of 1750 in west Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
The summer was spent in another trip to the French territories 
in the north, and a lasting achievement from that journey is the 
first description in the English language of Niagara Falls. Benja- 
min Franklin considered it so important that he had it published 
in The Pennsylvania Gazette of September 20, 1750. The rest of 
the year was spent in “The Colonies,” where he untiringly col- 
lected plants, seeds, seedlings, and information of all kinds. After 
a sojourn of two and a half years he embarked at New Castle, 
Delaware, on February 16, 1751 and arrived safely in Stockholm 
with an enormous load of baggage on the third of June. 

The unpretentious-looking three volumes of his account of the 
journey, entitled En Resa Til Norra America, recently acquired 
by the Library on the Class of 1901 American Civilization Book 
Fund, are a rara avis bibliographica. They were published in 
Stockholm, with a grant from the Royal Swedish Academy of Sci- 
ence, in the years 1753, 1756, and 1761, and are Kalm’s own con- 
densation of his extensive diary and notes. Unfortunately his 
work remained a torso. The fourth volume was ready in manu- 
script in 1776 but never found a printer, and the fifth and sixth 
were only traced in outline. The precious manuscripts were lost 
in the catastrophic fire of Abo in 1827, but Kalm’s original diary 
is still in the University Library of Helsingfors. What Kalm offers 
the reader is a lively and intelligently-written description of nature 
and man in the New World, of customs and culture, landscape, 
beasts, trees, and plants. His more strictly scientific investigations 
were separately published in the Acta of the Academy, a circum- 
stance that adds considerably to the readability and freshness of 
the account of his journey. A complete translation of the three 
volumes into German, by Johan Andreas Murray and Johan Filip 
Murray, was published in Géttingen, 1754-1764. A translation 
from the German into English, by Johann Reinhold Forster, which 
omitted the section on England and other passages, was published 
in Warrington and London, 1770-1771. And a translation from 
the Swedish into Dutch, which also omitted the section relating to 
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England, was published in Utrecht in 1772.4 By his book Kalm 
contributed more than anybody else of his time to increasing the 
knowledge of the New World in cultured circles in Europe. His 
methodical studies laid a firm foundation for future work in the 
natural and cultural history of North America and his unfailing 
enthusiastic admiration for land and country earns him a place in 
our memory. It is fitting that Linnaeus himself perpetuated his 
name in one of the most characteristic and charming of American 
plants, first described by Kalm: the mountain laurel, Kalmia lati- 
folia.—ErRIK sJOQVIST 


THE BOUDINOT COLLECTION 


The Boudinot collection has been enlarged by the recent addi- 
tion of approximately two hundred letters written and received 
by Elias and Elisha Boudinot and members of their family. The 
manuscripts have been placed in the Princeton Library by the 
American Bible Society, of New York, as a permanent deposit. —_ 

The correspondence generally covers the period from 1772 to 
1821, the year of Elias Boudinot’s death. This latest addition aug- 
ments in an important way the recent gifts of Boudinot manu- 
scripts presented by Mrs. Landon K. Thorne, Frederick B. Stim- 
son, and Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o6, as well as other Boudinot 
manuscripts acquired over the years from various other sources. 

The deposit contains letters by and to at least twenty different 
persons who figure prominently in others of the Library’s manu- 
script groups: Susan Bradford; Samuel Miller; Annis Boudinot 
Stockton; Hannah Stockton Boudinot, wife of Elias Boudinot; 
Philip, Richard, Robert, and Susan Stockton. Still other cor- 
respondents are Gerard Beekman; James, Ross, and Susan Cuth- 
bert; and Robert R. Livingston. A few letters addressed to Susan 
Boudinot Bradford and Elias E. Boudinot extend the family cor- 
respondence to 1854. 


COLLECTOR’S CHOICE 


Gabriel Harvey (ca. 1550-1631) used to be remembered chiefly 
as the quarrelsome and pedantic Elizabethan professor who gave 
bad advice to the poet Spenser and became an object of ridicule 
at the hands of Greene and Nashe. Modern opinion finds him 
highly interesting in his own right and worthy of respect both as 
a man of learning and a genuine friend of creative talent. He 


8 In addition to the first Swedish edition, the Library has both the first and second 
editions (London, 1772) of the translation into English. 
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must have been a great book owner, for over fifty volumes from 
his library have come down to us, many of them heavily annotated. 
Is there a comparable group for any other Elizabethan man of 
letters and learning? Six Harvey books are, mirabile dictu, in the 
collection of Lucius Wilmerding, Jr. ’27. The Library was privi- 
leged to exhibit two of them as its “Collector’s Choice” for Jan- 
uary: a 1555 Livy, printed in Basel, and an illustrated Olaus 
Magnus, Historia de gentibus Septentrionalibus, Rome, 1555. 
Other notable Harvey books in the Wilmerding collection are 
Machiavelli's The Arte of Warre, London, 1573, and De recta & 
emendata Linguae Anglicae Scriptione, Paris, 1568, by Sir Thomas 
Smith, Queen Elizabeth’s secretary and a fellow townsman and 
relative of Harvey. 

Gabriel Harvey was, as old students of Professor Osgood will 
remember, the ambitious son of a ropemaker in Saffron Walden. 
He got into a terrific fight with the dramatist Thomas Nashe, one 
of whose pamphlets bears the efficient title: Haue with you to 
Saffron-walden. Or, Gabriell Harueys Hunt is vp. Containing a 
full Answere to the eldest sonne of the Halter-maker. Having 
taken an A.B. at Christ’s College, Cambridge, he was made a fel- 
low of Pembroke in 1570. It was there that he encountered Ed- 
mund Spenser, his junior both in years and academic standing but 
already a devotee of poetry. The quality of their friendship is at- 
tested by an interesting exchange of letters and by the loving rep- 
resentation of Harvey as Hobbinoll in The Shepheards Calendar. 

The notes with which this learned, passionate, and restless man 
filled the margins of his books constitute a revelation not only of 
his own unique personality but of the intellectual interests of a 
great moment in the cultural history of England. Both the volumes 
lent by Mr. Wilmerding are filled from beginning to end with 
his handwork, those in the Livy ranking high in importance among 
the Harvey marginalia. For some reason, these notes escaped the 
eye of G. C. Moore Smith, who long ago edited Harvey’s scattered 
commentary. 

First editions of Somerset Maugham, all inscribed by the author, 
were lent to the Library by Frederick W. Frost ’g2 for the Febru- 
ary “Collector’s Choice.” The exhibit consisted of Liza of Lam- 
beth, London, 1897, Maugham’s first book; a presentation copy 
of The Hero, London, 1901, said to be perhaps the scarcest of 
Maugham’s novels; the author’s first acted full-length play, A Man 
of Honour, London, 1903, considered the scarcest of all his printed 
works, only 150 copies having been printed; The Venture, Lon- 
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don, 1903, an annual edited by Laurence Housman and Maugham, 
which contains the latter’s first one-act play, “Marriages Are Made 
in Heaven”; The Explorer, London, 1912; Of Human Bondage, 
London [1915]; and Theatre, London [1937]. During February the 
Library also exhibited the autograph manuscript of Theatre, which 
had been presented to Princeton by the author, through the good 
offices of Mr. Frost, in 1953. 

Two flintlock pistols and two pattern books for ornamentation 
of firearms, from the collection of Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o6, 
were exhibited in the “Collector’s Choice” case during March. 
“We came this evening to Brescia,” wrote John Evelyn in his diary 
early in 1646, “which next morning we traverst according to our 
custom in search of antiquities and new sights. Here I purchas’d of 
old Lazarino Cominazzo my fine carabine, which cost me g pistoles, 
this citty being famous for these fire-armes, and that workman, 
with Jo. Bap. Franco, the best esteem’d.” There were several gen- 
erations of the Cominazzo family bearing the same name and pro- 
ducing arms of great artistic merit. They worked at Brescia and ~ 
Gardone from about 1570 to 1700. The earlier of the two pistols 
exhibited by Mr. Kienbusch was made in Brescia about 1680. Its 
barrel is a good example of the work of Lazarino Cominazzo, II, 
the son or grandson of “old Lazarino” from whom Evelyn bought 
his carbine. The stock is of dark walnut and the mountings are of 
hard iron elaborately carved in relief with monsters, musical ani- 
mals, and intertwined foliage. The other pistol in the exhibit, al- 
though not signed, bears a close resemblance to the work of I. C. 
Stockmar of Heidersback near Suhl and was made in Germany 
around 1750. It undoubtedly formed part of a garniture which 
originally consisted of a rifle, a shotgun, and a pair of pistols. The 
barrel is of ‘‘watered” steel inlaid with raised silver ornaments in- 
terspersed with small areas of cross-hatched gold. The stock is of 
pale walnut crisply carved and the mountings are of silver carved 
in relief. 

From about 1670 to 1700 the albums of patterns produced by 
members of the Toulouse family of Simonin set the fashion for 
the decoration of enriched firearms not only in France but also 
over large areas of western Europe. The two pattern books ex- 
hibited with the pistols were the second edition of Claude 
Simonin’s Plusievrs Pieces Et Ornements, Paris, 1705, and the first 
edition of Plusievrs Pieces Et Avtres Ornements, by Jacques 
Simonin, son of Claude, published in Paris in 1695. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 
T. G. WILSON, a surgeon on the staff of Dr. Steevens’ Hospital, 
Dublin, which Dean Swift helped to endow, is the author of 
Victorian Doctor (1942), a biography of Sir William Wilde. 


R. A. WALKER is the foremost authority on Aubrey Beardsley and 
has written extensively on his life and work. 


ERIK SJOQvisT is Professor of Classical Archaeology at Princeton 
University. 
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SCHATZBEHALTER 


Included in an exhibition of illustrated books held in the Fire- 
stone Library from October 22 to December 19, 1954 was a copy 
of the Schatzbehalter, Nuremberg, 1491, lent by Sinclair Hamilton 
‘06. Following the close of the exhibition the book was given to 
the Library by Mr. Hamilton. The Schatzbehalter, a religious 
treatise attributed to the Franciscan Stephan Fridolin, was issued 
by the famous Nuremberg printer-publisher Anton Koberger, and 
is distinguished for its ninety-six full-page woodcuts (including 
five repeats) from designs by Michael Wolgemut (1434-1519), 
Albrecht Diirer’s master. 


THE HUNDRED GREAT ENGLISH BOOKS 


The list of the Hundred Great English Books, compiled by 
several members of the Princeton Faculty and first published in 


the February 1936 issue of Biblia, has been frequently mentioned 
in the Chronicle. Since the publication in the April 1949 issue of 
the Chronicle of the twenty-eight titles which the Library still 
lacked in first editions, a copy of Pope’s An Essay on Criticism, 
London, 1711, has come to Princeton as the gift of the late Lau- 
rence R. Carton ’o07, raising the Library’s holdings on the list to 
seventy-three. Recently, through the generosity of several alumni 
of the University, three of the missing “Great Books” were re- 
ceived by the Library. As a result, Princeton has now passed the 
three-quarter mark on the list, a far cry from the nineteen it had 
in 1936. 

William H. Scheide ’36 has presented a copy of the first edition 
of the Royal, or so-called “Authorized,” Version of the Bible, 
printed in London by Robert Barker in 1611. A complete file of 

1 For a brief description of the Pope, see the Chronicle, XI, No. 3 (Spring, 1950), 
150. Since the publication of the list of the missing titles, the Library has also re- 
ceived incomplete copies of two of the books on the list: the first two (of three) 
volumes of David Hume’s A Treatise of Human Nature, London, 1739-40, were pre- 
sented by Daniel Maggin (see the Chronicle, XII, No. 2 [Winter, 1951], 95-96), and 


the second volume of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, London, 1719-20, was given by Mrs. 
David A. Reed. ‘ 
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The Spectator, March 1, 1711 to December 6, 1712, replacing an 
incomplete file, has been given in memory of Edgar S. McKaig ’08 
by John G. Buchanan ’og, Fred T. Fruit ’08, and Aaron S. Swartz, 
Jr. ’08. Mr. Buchanan, whose generosity had already brought to 
Princeton a number of the books on the list, also enabled the Li- 
brary to purchase a complete file of The Tatler, April 12, 1709 
to January 2, 1711. 


DINAH MARIA MULOCK CRAIK AND MRS. BROWNING 


Robert H. Taylor ’g0 has presented to the Parrish Collection 
the dedication copy of The Head of the Family, London, 1852, 
the third three-volume novel of Dinah Maria Mulock Craik (1826- 
1887), the prolific Victorian novelist who is now’ remembered 
chiefly as the author of the sentimental John Halifax, Gentleman 
(1856). Although Miss Mulock (as she still was) had not met Mrs. 
Browning when she dedicated The Head of the Family to her, she 
had already published (in 1851) a poem “To Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning on Her Later Sonnets.” When Mrs. Browning learned 
of the dedication, and before she had seen a copy of the book, she 
wrote a letter of thanks to the author in which she declared: “.. . I 
am very happy to be grateful to you for the honor you have done 
me in your dedication, and that my husband, moved more, as he 
always is, by honor paid to me than to himself, thanks you beside. 
I will not keep back his thanks, which are worth more than mine 
can be.’’ Later, when she had read the book, she wrote: “So I 
thank you much, much, for the book. It has interested me, dear 
Miss Mulock, as a book should, and I am delighted to recognise 
everywhere undeniable talent and faculty, combined with high and 
pure aspiration. A clever book, a graceful book, and with the moral 
grace besides—thank you. Many must have thanked you as well 
as myself.” 

Miss Mulock’s dedication reads: “I dedicate this book to no 
personal friend, but to one who has for years been the good in- 
fluence of my life. Nothing she knows, or ever may know of me: 
yet it pleases me to offer this—probably the last novel I shall write 
for some time—to a woman, the mere naming of whom includes 
and transcends all praise,—Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” On the 
title-page of the first volume is inscribed: “Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning from the Author. Feb 6th 1852.” Although Mrs. Brown- 
ing did not write her name in the book, her husband’s signature 
appears on the front flyleaf of the third volume. 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION ARCHIVES 


The American Civil Liberties Union Archives, covering the 
period from 1917 through 1946 and numbering some 1,900 large 
scrapbooks of memoranda, briefs, correspondence, and clippings, 
which had been housed in the New York Public Library, were 
given to the Princeton University Library by the Union in 1954 
and were moved from New York to the Firestone Library. Before 
the volumes were transferred to Princeton, they were microfilmed 
by the New York Public Library, where a copy of the film may be 
consulted. In the future, when material in the Union’s file out- 
lives its current usefulness to the Union, such material will be 
microfilmed by the New York Public Library and the originals 
will then be sent to Princeton to be preserved unmounted in file 
boxes in the order in which it was filmed. No restrictions have 
been placed by the Union on access to the archives. 

It is believed that Princeton’s acquisition of the American Civil 
Liberties Union Archives helps implement the Library’s convic- 
tion that by strengthening and broadening its holdings in the field 
of modern American history it will leave for future generations 
better source materials and records of the twentieth century than 
libraries of an earlier period have preserved for our present-day 
historians. 

BINDING EQUIPMENT 


A complete set of hand binding equipment has been given to 
the Library by Harry C. Thompson ’19. The materials include 
sewing frames, presses, brass ornaments, type, a large cutting table, 
various fine tools, leathers, fancy strings, and a number of books 
in progress as well as finished examples and books on hand bind- 
ing. This equipment was originally used by Mrs. Thompson, who 
taught handicrafts and specialized in fine hand binding and leather 
work. In connection with the presses and printing equipment in 
the Library the binding material given by Mr. Thompson should 
prove a valuable addition to a well-rounded program in the 
graphic arts at Princeton. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 
Volume XXVI, Number 3 
Spring 1955 


THE COUNCIL 


J. Harlin O’Connell ’14, a member of the Council of the Friends 
of the Princeton Library and Chairman of the Advisory Council of 
the Library, died in New York City on April 6, 1955. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


A total of $457.50 has been received from Friends since the re- 
port in the last issue of the Chronicle. From John G. Buchanan 
‘og came two contributions for the purchase of books on the 
Princeton list of the Hundred Great English Books. A complete 
file of The ‘Spectator was purchased by the Library as a memorial 
to Edgar S. McKaig ’o8 through the generosity of Mr. Buchanan 
and of Fred T. Fruit ’08 and Aaron S. Swartz, Jr. ’08. Carl Otto v. 
Kienbusch ’06 contributed toward the purchase of an original 
painting by Rex Brasher and enabled the Library to acquire sev- 
eral letters of Booth Tarkington and a Woodrow Wilson letter. 
A donation to be spent on material relating to the theater was 
received from T. H. Vail Motter ’22. The acquisition of the two 
volumes of the Letters of Henry Brevoort to Washington Irving, 
New York, 1916, was covered by a contribution from J. Harlin 
O’Connell ’14 as a memorial to Henry Brevoort Kane. W. Fred- 
_ erick Stohlman ‘og added to the capital of the Stohlman Fund. 
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GIFTS 


Included in a gift from Mrs. Graham Claytor was a copy of 
Edgar Lee Masters’ scarce play Eileen, Chicago, 1910, two letters 
written by Masters, and a Vachel Lindsay letter. Amos Eno ‘32 
gave seventeen letters written by Peter Labouisse (1846-1902), 
“the Cotton King,” to his parents and other members of his fam- 
ily, mainly while serving as a soldier in the Confederate Army 
during the years 1863 to 1865. Sinclair Hamilton ’o6 presented a 
copy of the Schatzbehalter, Nuremberg, 1491, and added over fifty 
items to the Hamilton Collection. Among these additions were a 
copy of a very rare Massachusetts broadside, Boston, March 8, 
1679/80, with a woodcut of the colony’s seal by John Foster; The 
Farmers Almanack For the Year 1714, Boston, 1714, with a portrait 
of Queen Anne on the front cover; Tom Thumb’s Play-Book, 
Providence, 1768, with cuts probably by John Waterman; two 
editions of The History of the Holy Jesus, Boston, 1774, and Bos- 
ton, 1779; and Alonzo Delano’s Old Block’s Sketch-Book; or, Tales 
of California Life, Sacramento, 1856, containing fifteen full-page 
wood engravings after drawings by Charles Nahl. Seventy books 
and pamphlets by contemporary writers, all either signed by the 
authors or with presentation inscriptions in their hands, came from 
Alfred A. Knopf. The writers represented in Mr. Knopf’s gift in- 
cluded Aaron Copland, Walter De La Mare, Norman Douglas, 
John Galsworthy, Aldous Huxley, and Jules Romains. An im- 
portant addition to the Princetoniana Collection was made by 
Daniel Maggin, who gave a copy of the two-page Recommendation 
of the Synod of New-York and Philadelphia, In Favour of the Col- 
lege of New-Jersey, apparently printed in Philadelphia in 1769. 
William A. B. Paul ’18 gave a large group of books mainly in the 
field of history. Approximately three hundred volumes on a wide 
variety of subjects and a letter written by Joel Chandler Harris to 
James R. Osgood, June 7, 1882, were received from Kenneth H. 
Rockey ’16. William H. Scheide ’36 presented a copy of the first 
edition of the Royal Version of the Bible, London, 1611. 

Gifts were received also from the following Friends: Frederick 
B. Adams, Jr., Julius Ochs Adler ’14, Mrs. Edwin N. Benson, Jr., 
Elbert B. O. E. Borgerhoff ’30, Robert-G. Cleland ’o09, Mulford 
A. Colebrook ’26, Hubertis M. Cummings ’07, Allen E. Foster, 
Howell J. Heaney, Barklie Henry, Mrs. John L. Kuser, Jr., David 
H. McAlpin ’20, Robert C. McNamara ’og, Sterling Morton*’o6, 
Edward Naumburg, Jr. ’24, Laurence G. Payson ’16, Henry L. 
Savage ’15, Bernhard K. Schaefer ’20, Sir Hugh S. Taylor, and 
T. F. Dixon Wainwright ’31. 
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FRIENDS OF PRINCETON LIBRARY 

the Princeton | ibrary, founded 1940, an association of 
bibliophiles arid scholars inte:sied im book collecting and the graphic arts 
and in increming ‘and makiog berter known the resourses of the Princeton 
University has sectired gifts asd bequests and Bias provided funds 
for thepurshai: ¢@ rare books, manuseripts, and other material which could 
not otherwise hawt been acquired by the Library. 
Membership: hh open to anyoue subscribing annually five dollars or more. 
Checks payable Princeton University showld be addressed to the Treasurer. 
. Members fepeive The Princeton Unidersity Library Chromicls and pullice- 
_ tions igued by the Friends, and are invited: to participate fo mectings and 
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